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THE  RESTORATION  OF  TRADE  UNION  CUSTOMS 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Government  has  guaranteed  the  restoration  of  Trade  Union  rights 
after  the  war,  and  this  guarantee  has  been  the  material  factor  in  inducing 
Trade  Unions  to  suspend  their  rules  for  the  period  of  the  war.  It  is,  there - 
'O  fore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Trade  Unions  should  have  the  fullest 
possible  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  substance  of  the  Government  guarantees. 
_^>In  the  following  memorandum  the  attempt  is  made  to  set  out  all  the  definite 
..  guarantees  that  have  been  given,  together  with  some  of  the  most  important 
^4  pronouncements  of  leading  Ministers  with  regard  to  them. 

Though  the  guarantees  are  most  clearly  set  out  in  the  Second  Schedule 
to  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  begin  with  a 
short  historical  introduction,  showing  how  the  need  for  the  guarantees  first 
arose  and  received  recognition. 

I.— BEFORE  THE  MUNITIONS  ACT. 

The  shortage  of  labour  began  to  be  felt  in  the  engineering  industry  as 
early  as  November,  1914.  By  that  time,  unemployment  among  skilled 
engineers  had  practically  disappeared,  and  the  enlistment  of  skilled  men 
had  aggravated  a  shortage  which  in  any  case  would  have  become  serious. 
On  November  26th  a  Composite  Conference  was  held  between  the  A.S.E., 
the  Toolmakers,  and  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  to  discuss  the 
introduction  of  female  labour  on  certain  machines  at  Messrs.  Vickers, 
Cray  ford.  An  agreement  was  finally  secured  by  which  women  in  this  firm 
were  allowed  on  purely  automatic  machines  only,  the  settlement  to  be — 

“observed  until  the  termination  of  the  war,  when  the  whole  question  shall 
be  discussed,  if  desired,  without  the  foregoing  settlement  being  urged  to  the 
prejudice  of  either  party.” 

This  purely  local  settlement  was  no  sooner  secured  than  the  Engineering 
Employers’  Federation  approached  the  Trade  Unions  and  asked  them  to 
refrain  from  pressing  to  an  issue  during  the  war  any  question  of  the  manning 
of  machines  or  hand  operations,  demarcation,  employment  of  non-unionists 
or  women,  and  working  of  unlimited  overtime.  The  only  guarantee  suggested 
by  the  employers  was  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

“  The  following  arrangements  shall  have  effect  during  the  war.  and  shall 
in  no  way  prejudice  any  of  the  parties  on  any  of  the  points  covered,  and  the 
parties  shall  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  as  the  Federation  and  the  Unions 
now  undertake,  revert  to  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  respective  shops 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.” 

These  proposals  w7ere  rejected  by  the  Trade  Unions,  and  it  was  after 
their  rejection  that  the  Government  first  formally  intervened.  Already,  on 
January  2nd,  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  had  written  to  the  Trade 
Unions  asking  them  to  accelerate  production,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
urged  the  importance  of  a  settlement.  On  February  4th  the  Government 
appointed  the  Committee  on  Production,  which,  during  the  following  months, 
issued  a  series  of  reports  on  which  subsequent  Government  action  was  largely 
based.  In  addition,  on  February  8th,  Mr.  Tennant  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  his  much  criticised  speech  calling  for  the  relaxation  of  Trade 
Union  rules. 
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The  most  important  Memoranda  of  the  Committee  on  Production  were 
issued  on  February  20th.  They  dealt  respectively  with  the  Production  of 
Shells  and  Fuses,  with  the  Avoidance  of  Disputes,  and  with  the  following 
suggested  form  of  guarantee  to  workpeople  :  — 

“In  order  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  of  the  work¬ 
people  concerned  we  think  that  each  contracting  firm  should  give  an  undertaking, 
to  be  held  on  behalf  of  the  Unions,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

“To  His  Majesty’s  Government.  % 

“  We  hereby  undertake  that  any  departure  during  the  war  from  the 
practice  ruling  in  our  workshops  and  shipyards  prior  to  the  war  shall  only 
be  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

“No  change  in  practice  made  during  the  war  shall  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  the  workpeople  in  our  employment  or  of  their 
Trade  Unions  in  regard  to  the  resumption  and  maintenance  after  the  war 
of  any  rules  or  customs  existing  prior  to  the  war. 

“  In  any  readjustment  of  staff  which  may  have  to  be  effected  after  the 
war,  priority  of  employment  will  be  given  to  workmen  in  our  employment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  who  are  serving  with  the  colours  or  who  are 
now  in  our  employment. 

“  Name  of  firm . . 

“Date  . ” 

This  suggested  guarantee  forms  the  basis  of  the  safeguarding  classes  of 
the  Treasury  Agreement. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  activity  of  the  Committee  on  Production  was  the 
Shells  and  Fuses  Agreement,  concluded  on  March  5th  at  a  Conference 
between  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  and  the  Trade  Unions  con¬ 
cerned.  Only  the  clauses  in  this  agreement  which  deal  with  restoration  after 
the  war  are  here  quoted  :  — 

“  (6)  Operations  on  which  skilled  men  are  at  present  employed,  but  which, 
by  reason  of  their  character  can  be  performed  by  semi-skilled  or  female  labour, 
may  be  done  by  such  labour  during  the  war  period. 

“  Where  semi-skilled  or  female  labour  is  employed  in  place  of  skilled  labour 
the  rates  paid  shall  be  the  usual  rates  of  the  district  obtaining  for  the  operations 
performed. 

“  (7)  The  Federation  undertakes  that  the  fact  of  the  restrictions  being 
temporarily  removed  shall  not  be  used  to  the  ultimate  prejudice  of  the  work¬ 
people  or  their  Trade  Unions. 

“  (8)  Any  federated  employer  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  unless 
the  Government  notify  that  the  emergency  continues,  reinstate  the  working 
conditions  of  his  factory  on  the  pre-war  basis,  and  as  far  as  possible  afford 
re-employment  to  his  men  who  are  at  present  serving  with  His  Majesty’s  Forces. 

“  (9)  These  proposals  shall  not  warrant  any  employer  making  such  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  shops  as  will  effect  a  permanent  restriction  of  employment  of  any 
trade  in  favour  of  semi-skilled  men  or  female  labour. 

“  (10)  The  employers  agree  that  they  will  not,  after  this  war,  take  advantage 
of  this  agreement  to  decrease  wages,  premium  bonus  times,  or  piecework  prices 
(unless  warranted  by  alteration  in  the  means  or  method  of  manufacture)  or  break 
down  established  conditions,  and  will  adopt  such  proposals  only  for  the  object  of 
increasing  output  in  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances. 

“  (13)  In  the  event  of  semi-skilled  or  female  labour  being  employed  as  per 
the  foregoing  clauses  they  shall  first  be  affected  by  any  necessary  discharges 
either  before  or  after  the  war  period. 

“  (14)  The  liberty  of  any  employer  to  take  advantage  of  these  proposals  shall 
be  subject  to  acquiescence  in  all  the  provisions  thereof  and  to  intimation  of  his 
acquiescence  to  the  Deal  representatives  of  the  Unions  through  his  local 
association.” 

The  last  of  the  series  of  special  Memoranda  by  the  Committee  on 
Production  was  published  on  March  4th.  Acting  upon  these  Memoranda,  the 
Government  summoned  the  first  Treasury  Conference  for  March  17th.  The 
Conference,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  appointed  a  special 
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sub-committee,  which  afterwards  became  the  National  Labour  Advisory 
Committee.  This  Committee  drew  up  proposals,  largely  based  on  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Production,  and  these  reports,  after  amendment,  were 
endorsed  by  the  full  Conference  with  the  exception  of  the  Miners’  Federation 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  delegates  refused  to  accept  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  who  demanded  further  safe¬ 
guards.  As  we  shall  see,  the  second  of  these  bodies  subsequently  accepted 
the  agreement,  these  further  safeguards  having  been  promised. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  out  in  full  the  clauses  of  the  Treasury  Agreement 
dealing  with  the  restoration  of  Trade  Union  conditions  after  the  war,  as  these 
form  the  first  substantial  guarantee  afforded  to  Labour. 

(4)  Provided  that  the  conditions  set  out  in  paragraph  (5)  are  accepted  by  the 
Government  as  applicable  to  all  contracts  for  the  execution  of  war  munitions 
and  equipments  the  workmen’s  representatives  at  the  Conference  are  of  opinion 
that  during  the  war  period  the  relaxation  of  the  present  trade  practices  is 
imperative,  and  that  each  Union  be  recommended  to  take  into  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  such  changes  in  working  conditions  or  trade  customs  as  may  be 
necessary  with  a  view  to  accelerating  the  output  of  war  munitions  or  equipments. 

(5)  The  recommendations  contained  in  paragraph  (4)  are  conditional  on 
Government  requiring  all  contractors  and  sub-contractors  engaged  on  munitions 
and  equipments  of  war  or  other  work  required  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  war  to  give  an  undertaking  to  the  following  effect:  — 

(i.)  Any  departure  during  the  war  from  the  practice  ruling  in  our 
workshops,  shipyards,  and  other  industries  prior  to  the  war  shall  only  be 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

(ii.)  No  change  in  practice  made  during  the  war  shall  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  the  workpeople  in  our  employment,  or  of  their 
Trade  Unions  in  regard  to  the  resumption  and  maintenance  after  the  war  of 
any  rules  or  customs  existing  prior  to  the  war. 

(iii.)  In  any  readjustment  of  staff  which  may  have  to  be  effected  after 
the  war  priority  of  employment  will  be  given  to  workmen  in  our  employment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  who  are  serving  with  the  colours  or  who  are 
now  in  our  employment. 

(iv.)  Where  the  custom  of  a  shop  is  changed  during  the  war  by  the 
introduction  of  semi-skilled  men  to  perform  work  hitherto  performed  by  a 
class  of  workmen  of  higher  skill,  the  rates  paid  shall  be  the  usual  rates  of 
the  district  for  that  class  of  work. 

(v.)  The  relaxation  of  existing  demarcation  restrictions  or  admission  of 
semi-skilled  or  female  labour  shall  not  affect  adversely  the  rates  customarily 
paid  for  the  job.  In  cases  where  men  who  ordinarily  do  the  work  are 
adversely  affected  thereby,  the  necessary  readjustments  shall  be  made  so 
that  they  can  maintain  their  previous  earnings. 

(vi.)  A  record  of  the  nature  of  the  departure  from  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  before  the  date  of  this  undertaking  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be  open 
for  inspection  by  the  authorised  representative  of  the  Government. 

(vii.)  Due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  workmen  concerned  wherever 
practicable  of  any  changes  of  working  conditions  which  it  is  desired  to 
introduce  as  the  result  of  this  arrangement,  and  opportunity  of  local 
consultation  with  men  or  their  representatives  shall  be  given  if  desired. 

(viii.)  All  differences  with  our  workmen  engaged  on  Government  work 
arising  out  of  changes  so  introduced  or  with  regard  to  wages  or  conditions 
of  employment  arising  out  of  the  war  shall  be  settled  without  stoppage  of 
work  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  paragraph  (2). 

(ix.)  It  is  clearly  understood  that  except  as  expressly  provided  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  clause  5  nothing  in  this  undertaking  is  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  employers  or  employees  after  the  war. 

(Signed)  D.  Lloyd  George. 

Walter  Runciman. 

Arthur  Henderson 

(Chairman  of  Workmen’s  Representatives). 

Wm.  Mosses 

March  19th,  1915.  (Secretary  of  Workmen’s  Representatives). 
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For  convenience,  the  material  difference  between  the  clauses  of  this 
undertaking  and  those  of  Schedule  II.  of  the  Munitions  Act  are  set  out  here, 
although  Schedule  II.  itself  is  quoted  on  a  later  page. 


Treasury  Agreement. 

Clause  (iii.)  “or  who  are  now  in  our  employ¬ 
ment.” 


Clause  (vi.)  “  conditions  prevailing  before  the 
date  of  this  undertaking.” 

Clause  (vii.)  “  desired  to  introduce  as  a  result 
of  this  arrangement.” 


Clause  (viii.)  “in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  laid  down  in  paragraph  (2).” 


Schedule  II. 

“or  who  were  in  the  owners'  employment 
ichen  the  establishment  became  a  con¬ 
trolled  establishment.” 

“  conditions  prevailing  when  the  establish¬ 
ment  became  a  controlled  establishment.” 

“desired  to  introduce  as  the  result  of  the 
establishment  becoming  a  controlled 
establishment.” 

“  in  accordance  with  this  Act  without 
stoppage  of  work.” 


There  are  other  small  verbal  changes ;  but  these  alone  affect  the  meaning 
of  the  document.  The  net  effect  of  the  changes  is  this  :  — 


(1)  Under  the  Munitions  Act  a  statutory  guarantee  is  given  applying 
only  to  controlled  establishments  and  dating  only  from  the  day  on  which 
any  particular  establishment  becomes  controlled. 

(2)  Under  the  Treasury  Agreement,  this  guarantee  is  dated  back 
to  March  19th,  1915,  in  the  case  of  all  establishments  which  availed 
themselves  of  the  Treasury  Agreement,  whether  they  subsequently 
became  controlled  or  not.  But  this  guarantee  has  no  statutory  force, 
and  rests  only  on  an  undertaking  given  by  firms  to  the  Government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Treasury  Agreement  by  the 
Unions  was  conditional  upon  the  employer  giving  a  guarantee  to  the 
Government  that  Trade  Union  rules  and  customs  should  be  restored  after 
the  war.  It  would  be  desirable  to  discover  from  the  Government  the  number 
of  guarantees  from  individual  firms  under  the  Treasury  Agreement  which 
they  secured  on  behalf  of  the  Unions  between  the  date  of  the  agreement  and 
the  passage  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  speaking  during  the  Committee  stage  of  the 
Munitions  Bill  on  July  1st,  1915,  used  these  words  :  — 

“  We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  schedule  has  been  operating  since  the 
19th  of  March,  and' has  been  made  a  condition  of  Government  contracts  that  have 
been  given  out  since  that  date.” 

The  passage  of  the  Munitions  Act,  it  will  be  understood,  did  not  remove 
the  necessity  for  these  guarantees,  which  serve  to  pre-date  the  provisions 
of  Schedule  II.  by  a  number  of  months.  Moreover,  the  Treasury  Agreement 
applied  to  certain  trades  and  industries  which  did  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  Schedule  II.  of  the  Munitions  Act,  and  in  their  cases  the 
Treasury  Agreement  still  holds  good  as  a  guarantee  of  restoration.  In  order 
that  the  importance  of  this  point  may  be  realised  a  list  of  the  Unions  which 
accepted  the  agreement,  divided  into  large  groups,  is  given.  It  will  be  seen 
that  textile  workers,  railwaymen,  transport  workers,  boot  and  shoe 
operatives,  and  others  are  included. 


(A.)  General. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congr< 
The  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

(B.)  Engineering. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

Steam  Engine  Makers. 

•  United  Machine  Workers. 

Amalgamated  Toolmakers. 

United  Patternmakers. 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders. 

Associated  Ironmoulders  of  Scotland. 

Associated  Blacksmiths  and  Ironworkers. 

Electrical  Trades  Union. 

Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades. 

(C.)  Shipbuilding. 

United  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders. 
Shipconstructors’  and  Shipwrights’  Association. 

Sheet  Iron  Workers  and  Light  Platers. 

Shipbuilding  Trades  Agreement  Committee. 

(D.)  Iron  and  Steel  Trades. 

British  Steel  Smelters. 

Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

(E.)  Other  Metal  Trades. 

National  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

General  Union  of  Braziers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 
Operative  Plumbers. 

(F.)  Woodworkers. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

House  and  Ship  Painters  and  Decorators. 

Scottish  Painters. 

Furnishing  Trades  Association. 

Woodcutting  Machinists. 

Amalgamated  Cabinet  Makers. 

(G.)  Labourers. 

National  Union  of  Gasworkers  and  General  Labourers. 
Workers’  Union. 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour. 

(H.)  Transport. 

National  Union  of  Bailwaymen. 

National  Transport  Workers’  Federation. 

(I.)  Woollen. 

General  Union  of  Textile  Workers. 

(J.)  Boot  and  Shoe. 

National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 
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The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  Treasury  Agreement. 
Accordingly,  on  March  25th,  1915,  a  Special  Conference  was  held  between 
the  A.S.E.  and  the  Government,  at  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  a  further  undertaking  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

ACCELERATON  OF  OUTPUT  ON  GOVERNMENT  WORK.  £> 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Treasury  on  March  25th,  1915,  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Executive  Council  and  Organising  District  Delegates  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  the  Chancellor  explained  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  become 
essential  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  Trade  Unions  for  the  acceleration  of  output  on  Government  work.  After 
discussion,  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  resolved 
that  in  the  light  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  statement  and  explanations 
the  agreement  be  accepted  by  the  Union,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  following 
statements  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him  as  to  the  meaning  of  various  clauses  in  the  memorandum  agreed  upon  at  a 
conference  with  workmen’s  representatives  on  March  17th-19th  be  put  on 
record  :  — 

1.  That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  conclude  arrangements 
with  all  important  firms  engaged  wholly  or  mainly  upon  engineering  and  ship¬ 
building  work  for  war  purposes,  under  which  their  profits  will  be  limited,  with  a 
view  to  securing  that  benefit  resulting  from  the  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions 
or  practices  shall  accrue  to  the  State. 

2.  That  the  relaxation  of  trade  practices  contemplated  5n  the  agreement 
relates  solely  to  work  done  for  war  purposes  during  the  war  period. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  new  inventions  which  were  not  in 
existence  in  the  pre-war  period,  the  class  of  workman  to  be  employed  on  this 

work  after  the  war  should  be  determined  according  to  the  practice  prevailing  * 

before  the  war  in  the  case  of  the  class  .of  wrork  most  nearly  analogous. 

4.  That  on  demand  by  the  workmen  the  Government  Department  concerned 
will  be  prepared  to  certify  whether  the  work  in  question  is  needed  for  war 
purposes. 

5.  That  the  Government  will  undertake  to  use  its  influence  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  previous  conditions  in  every  case  after  the  war. 

D.  Lloyd  George. 

Walter  Runciman. 

J.  T.  Brownlie,  Chairman. 

W.  Harold  Hutchinson,  Executive  Council. 

George  Ryder,  Organising  District  Delegate. 

Robert  Young,  General  Secretary. 

II.— THE  MUNITIONS  OF  WAR  ACT,  1915. 

No  further  pledges  were  given  until  the  passage  of  the  Munitions  of 
War  Act  in  July,  1915.  The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  create  a  special  class 
of  controlled  establishments  in  which  profits  were  limited,  and  “  any  rule, 
practice,  or  custom  not  having  the  force  of  law  which  tends  to  restrict 
production  or  employment  ”  was  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
provisions  for  suspension  of  Trade  Union  customs  and  the  guarantees  of 
restoration  under  the  Act  are  alike  limited  to  controlled  establishments.  ^ 

The  passage  in  the  Act  itself  which  makes  provision  for  restoration  is 
as  follows:  — 

4.  (4)  The  owner  of  the  establishment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  into 
an  undertaking  to  carry  out  the  provisions  set  out  in  the  second  Schedule  to  this 
Act,  and  any  owner  or  contractor  or  sub-contractor  who  breaks  or  attempts  to 
break  such  an  undertaking  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act. 
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20.  (2)  This  Act  shall  have  effect  only  so  long  as  the  office  of  Minister  of 
Munitions  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  exist :  — 

Provided  that  [Part  I.  of]*  this  Act  shall  continue  to  apply  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  to  any  difference  arising 
in  relation  to  the  performance  by  the  owner  of  any  establishment  of  his  under¬ 
taking  to  carry  out  the  provisions  set  out  in  the  second  Schedule  to  this  Act, 
notwithstanding  that  the  office  of  Minister  of  Munitions  and  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  have  ceased  to  exist. 

14.  (1)  Any  person  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act — 

(a)  shall,  if  the  offence  is  a  contravention  of  or  failure  to  comply  with 
an  award,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day 
during  which  the  contravention  or  failure  to  comply  continues,  and,  if  the 
person  guilty  of  the  offence  is  an  employer,  for  each  man  in  respect  of  whom 
the  contravention  or  failure  takes  place. 

(2)  A  fine  for  any  offence,  under  this  Act,  shall  be  recoverable  only  before 
the  munitions  tribunal  established  for  the  purpose. 

Schedule  II. 

1.  Any  departure  during  the  war  from  the  practice  ruling  in  the  workshops, 
shipyards,  and  other  industries  prior  to  the  war,  shall  only  be  for  the  period  of 
the  war. 

2.  No  change  in  practice  made  during  the  war  shall  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  workmen  in  the  owners’  employment,  or  of  their  Trade  Unions 
in  regard  to  the  resumption  and  maintenance  after  the  war  of  any  rules  or 
customs  existing  prior  to  the  war. 

3.  In  any  readjustment  of  staff  which  may  have  to  be  effected  after  the  war 
priority  of  employment  will  be  given  to  workmen  in  the  owners’  employment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  who  have  been  serving  with  the  colours  or  who  were 
in  the  owners’  employment  when  the  establishment  became  a  controlled  establish¬ 
ment. 

4.  Where  the  custom  of  a  shop  is  changed  during  the  war  by  the  introduction 
of  semi-skilled  men  to  perform  work  hitherto  performed  by  a  class  of  workmen 
of  higher  skill,  the  time  and  piece  r%tes  paid  shall  be  the  usual  rates  of  the 
district  for  that  class  of  work. 

5.  The  relaxation  of  existing  demarcation  restrictions  or  admission  of  semi¬ 
skilled  or  female  labour  shall  not  affect  adversely  the  rates  customarily  paid  for 
the  job.  In  cases  where  men  who  ordinarily  do  the  work  are  adversely  affected 
thereby,  the  necessary  readjustments  shall  be  made  so  that  they  can  maintain 
their  previous  earnings. 

6.  A  record  of  the  nature  of  the  departure  from  the  conditions  prevailing 
when  the  establishment  became  a  controlled  establishment  shall  be  kept,  and 
shall  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  authorised  representative  of  the  Government. 

7.  Due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  workmen  concerned  wherever  practicable 
of  any  changes  of  working  conditions  which  it  is  desired  to  introduce  as  the  result 
of  the  establishment  becoming  a  controlled  establishment,  and  opportunity  for 
local  consultation  with  workmen  or  their  representatives  shall  be  given  if  desired. 

8.  All  differences  with  workmen  engaged  on  Government  work  arising  out 
of  changes  so  introduced  or  with  regard  to  wages  or  conditions  of  employment 
arising  out  of  the  war  shall  be  settled  in  accordance  with  this  Act  without 
stoppage  of  work. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Schedule  (except  as  provided  by  the  third  paragraph 
thereof)  shall  prejudice  the  position  of  employers  or  persons  employed  after 
the  war. 

In  September  the  Minister  of  Munitions  set  up  the  Central  Labour 
Supply  Committee  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  suspension  of  Trade 
Union  rules.  This  Committee,  on  which  employers  and  employed  were 
represented,  together  with  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  drew  up  the  Dilution 
of  Labour  Scheme,  and  the  Circulars  L.  2  and  L.  3,  which  lay  down  rates 
of  wages  for  women  on  men’s  work  and  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  men 
on  skilled  men’s  work.  These  Circulars  contain  no  new  guarantees;  but,  in 
issuing  them,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  expressly  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  “  strictly  confined  to  the  war  period  and  subject  to  the 
observance  of  Schedule  II.  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Act.” 


The  words  in  square  brackets  were  struck  out  in  the  Amending  Act  of  1916. 
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III.— THE  MUNITIONS  OF  WAR  (AMENDMENT)  ACT,  1916. 

Most  of  the  new  guarantees  given  to  Labour  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Munitions  Act  at  the  close  of  1915  dealt  rather  with  the 
rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  during  the  war  and  with  the  actual  administration 
of  the  Act  than  with  the  question  of  restoration.  Attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  a  new  clanse  greatly  extending  the  scope  of  the  records  of 
departures  from  Trade  Union  custom  which  must  be  kept  under  Schedule  II. 

This,  however,  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  negatived  without  a 
division.  The  only  clause  containing  an  important  new  guarantee  had  to  do 
with  the  question  of  non-union  labour*  :  — 

15.  Where  non-union  labour  is  introduced  during  the  war  into  any  class  of 
work  in  a  controlled  establishment  in  which  it  was  the  practice  prior  to  the 
war  to  employ  union  labour  exclusively,  the  owner  of  the  establishment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  undertaken  that  such  introduction  shall  be  only  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  if  he  breaks  or  attempts  to  break  such  an  undertaking  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  principal  Act  and  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£50 ;  but,  subject  as  aforesaid,  such  introduction  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
change  of  working  conditions. 

IY.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  GUARANTEES. 

1.  A  general  promise  has  been  given,  and  many  times  repeated,  that  all 

changes  made  during  the  war  are  only  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
that  restoration  will  take  place  in  all  cases  when  the  war  is  over. 

2.  Statutory  form  has  been  given  to  this  promise  in  the  case  of  establish¬ 

ments  which  are  controlled  under  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts.  Only 
in  such  establishments  are  Trade  Union  rules  suspended  by  law,  and 
only  in  such  establishments  is  tljere  a  legal  guarantee  of  restoration.  * 

3.  In  other  cases,  i.e.,  in  regard  to  establishments  which  are  not  controlled 

and  in  industries  outside  the  scope  of  Part  II.  of  the  Munitions  Act,  the 
guarantees  of  restoration  depend  on  the  Treasury  Agreement  and  on  ^ 
undertakings  entered  into  by  firms  and  by  the  Government.  These 
guarantees  are  obligations  of  honour;  but  are  not  legally  enforceable. 

4.  Priority  of  employment  after  the  war  is  guaranteed  by  law  in  the  case  of 

controlled  establishments  to  men  serving  with  the  colours,  and  to  men 
who  were  employed  in  any  establishment  when  it  became  controlled. 

5.  A  similar  guarantee,  resting  upon  the  Treasury  Agreement  and  not  legally 

enforceable,  exists  in  the  case  of  establishments  which  are  not  controlled. 

This  guarantee  also  holds  good  as  from  March  19th,  1915,  in  the  case  of 
establishments  which  subsequently  became  controlled  (i.e.,  a  man  who 
was  employed  between  March  and  July  in  an  establishment  which 
became  controlled  under  the  Munitions  Act  is  guaranteed  priority  of 
employment  under  the  Treasury  Agreement). 

6.  The  Government  has  given  a  promise,  which  has  not  the  force  of  law, 

that  where  new  inventions  are  introduced,  the  class  of  workmen  to 
operate  them  after  the  war  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  practice 
prevailing  before  the  war  in  the  nearest  analogous  class  of  work. 

7.  It  is  guaranteed  by  law  that  where  non-union  labour  is  introduced  on  ^ 

any  class  of  work  in  a  controlled  establishment,  in  which  it  was  the 
practice  prior  to  the  war  to  employ  union  labour  exclusively,  the 
introduction  of  such  labour  shall  be  only  for  the  war  period. 


*  Two  purely  drafting  amendments  designed  to  remedy  technical  flaws  in  the  principal  Act  have 
been  ignored,  and,  in  describing  the  principal  Act,  it  has  been  assumed  that  these  amendments  have 
taken  effect. 
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Y.— NOTE  ON  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  Government  itself,  in  its  capacity 
as  employer,  is  bound  by  the  above  pledges.  The  following  answer,  given 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  August  21st,  1916,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  explains  the  position:  — 

“  The  Crown,  not  being  expressly  named  in  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915, 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  law  bound  by  its  provisions.  There  is  a  special  machinery 
for  settling  such  questions  in  the  dockyards  to  which  it  seems  desirable  to  resort 
in  the  first  instance.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  arbitrate  in  regard  to  isolated  classes  without  reference  to  the  interest  of 
others.  It  is  quite  recognised  that,  subject  to  exceptional  cases,  the  spirit  of 
this  provision  of  the  Act  should  be  observed  by  Government  Departments.” 

The  question  and  answer  in  this  case  refer  only  to  “  the  provisions  for 
the  avoidance  of  disputes  enforced  upon  private  employers  ”  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  answer  applies  in  principle  to  the  restoration  of  Trade 
Union  conditions  after  the  war. 
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APPENDIX. 

In  the  following  Appendix  there  have  been  gathered  together  for  reference 
the  most  important  statements  made  by  responsible  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  Trade  Union  rules.  Extracts  from  the  early 
speeches  of  Mr.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office, 
in  February,  1915,  though  they  contain  no  reference  to  guarantees,  have 
been  given  because  they  are  the  earliest  Government  pronouncements  on  the 
matter  of  Trade  Union  rules.  Apart  from  these  two  extracts,  only  passages 
containing  explicit  promises  of  restoration  after  the  war  are  included  :  — 

Mr.  Tennant’s  Speech,  House  of  Commons,  February  8th,  1915:  — 

“  I  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  (the  Labour  Party) 
to  help  us  to  organise  the  forces  of  labour,  to  help  us  so  that  where  one  man  goes 
to  join  the  colours  his  place  may  be  taken  by  a  man  who  is  not  of  military  age,  or 
of  military  physique,  or  by  a  woman.  I  believe  that  might  be  done. 

“  I  would  ask  them  to  assist  the  Government  also  in  granting  only  for  the  period 
of  the  war  some  form  of  relaxation  of  their  rules  and  regulations. 

“  In  the  works  of  many  firms,  not  so  much  armament  firms  as  clothing  firms, 
Factory  Act  rules  and  regulations  have  been  largely  abrogated  already,  and  I  would 
seriously  ask  the  Labour  Party  whether  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Trade 
Unionists  in  this  country  to  adopt  a  measure  of  a  purely  temporary  kind  for  the 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations.” 

Mr.  Harold  Baker’s  Speech,  House  of  Commons,  February  9th,  1915:  — 

“  There  are  certain  steps  which  may  be  considered  desirable.  The  Trade  Unions 
have  a  perfectly  proper  desire  to  safeguard  their  interests  against  the  time  when  peace 
returns.  If  we  leave  these  things  to  be  settled  by  fair  and  proper  discussion  outside 
we  shall  be  more  likely  to  achieve  the  result  desired.” 

Lord  Kitchener’s  Speech,  House  of  Lords,  March  15th,  1915:  — 

“It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the 
restrictions  of  Trade  Unions  have  undoubtedly  added  to  our  difficulties,  not  so  much 
in  obtaining  sufficient  labour,  as  in  making  the  best  use  of  that  labour.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  the  seriousness  of  the  position  as  regards  our  supplies 
has  only  to  be  mentioned  and  all  concerned  will  agree  to  waive  for  the  period  of 
the  war  any  of  those  restrictions  which  prevent  in  the  very  slightest  degree  our 
utilising  all  the  labour  available  to  the  fullest  extent  that  is  possible.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Speech,  Treasury  Conference,  March  17th,  1915:  — 

“  The  second  proposition  is  the  suspension  where  necessary  during  the  war 
of  restrictions  of  output.  Here,  again,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  only  discussing  this  suspension  during  the  war.  The  increase  in  output  is  so 
essential  to  us,  where  we  have  to  turn  out  munitions  of  war  not  merely  for  ourselves 
but  to  help  our  Allies,  that  I  do  hope  you  will  help  us  for  the  moment  by  suspending 
the  operation  of  any  rules  or  regulations  which  tend  to  diminish  the  output.  I 
know  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  you  to  decide  upon,  but  it  is  very  important 
for  the  State  at  the  present  juncture.” 

Mr.  Asquith’s  Speech  at  Newcastle,  March  20th,  1915:  — 

“What  are  those  sacrifices?  They  may,  I  think,  be  summarised  under  three 
heads — limitation  of  profits,  the  temporary  suspension  of  restrictive  rules  and 
customs,  and  the  provision  of  reasonable  compensation  in  cases  of  proved  injury 
or  loss.  The  first,  you  observe,  falls  upon  the  employer,  and  the  second  upon  the 
men — especially  upon  those  men  who  are  members  of  Trade  Unions — and  the  third 
upon  the  State.  Let  me  deal  with  each  of  them  in  a  single  sentence.  As  to  profits, 
I  believe  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  firms  and  companies  who  are  supplying  the 
State  with  munitions  of  war  should  not  be  entitled  thereby  to  make  undue  profits  out 
of  them.  That  we  know  is  the  opinion,  and  is  going  to  be  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  greatest  and  most  representative  of  those  bodies.  Under  the  second  head,  I 
believe  there  is  an  equally  general  agreement,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  that  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  translated  into  practice,  and  that  restrictive  regulations,  whether  as 
regards  output  or  as  regards  demarcation  of  different  classes  of  labour — regulations 
on  long  experience,  which  we  may  without  prejudice  agree  to  be  quite  appropriate 
to  normal  conditions — may  be  suspended  while  war  lasts,  to  be  resumed  thereafter. 
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I  know  well  that  an  agreement  to  that  effect  has  been  come  to  between  the 
Federation  of  Engineering  Employers  and  the  great  Trade  Union,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  which  is  the  custodian  and  the  experienced  and  tried  trustee 
of  the  interests  of  the  men,  and  I  would  venture  to  express  a  strong  appeal  that  the 
agreement  may  be  carried  out  not  only  as  between  the  parties  to  it,  but  with  the 
general  assent  of  all  men  who  in  this  critical  stage  of  our  fortunes  are  engaged  in 
the  fabrications  of  munitions  of  war.  They  will  suffer  for  nothing  in  the  long  run. 

“  I  am  not  one  of  those,  if  there  be  such,  who  think  that  in  these  matters  the 
Trade  Unions  have  been  pursuing  chimeras  or  indulging  in  a  passion  for  domineering 
and  restrictive  regulation.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  great  bulk,  I  won’t  say 
all — many  of  them  are  much  open  to  argument — but  the  great  bulk  of  the  rules  and 
customs  which  they  have  adopted  as  the  fruit  of  long  experience  are  justified  by 
that  experience,  and  have  tended  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  the  output 
of  our  industries.  But  we  are  living  in  exceptional  times.  We  have  to  meet  a  special 
emergency,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will  not  be  prejudicing  the  interests  of  their 
Unions  or  the  cause  which  the  Union  represents  if  they  consent,  so  long  as  those 
critical  conditions  prevail,  to  a  temporary  waiving  and  suspension  of  those  customs 
and  rules.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Treasury  Conference,  March  22nd,  1915:  — 

“As  to  that  ....  we  realised  that  when  Labour  was  making  concessions  to 
us  by  relaxing  certain  rules  during  the  period  of  the  war  Labour  was  quite  right  in 
insisting  on  the  strictest  safeguards  against  those  concessions  being  abused.  I 
think  you  may  say  that  we  have  practically  accepted  the  safeguards  suggested  by 
the  delegates ;  we  were  so  entirely  in  agreement  with  them  as  to  the  desirability 
of  protecting  the  workmen’s  interests  in  the  matter.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Speech,  House  of  Commons,  introducing  the  Munitions  Bill, 
June  23rd,  1915. 

“The  next  thing  is  the  suspension  during  the  war,  on  the  honour  and  pledge 
of  the  nation  that  things  would  be  restored  exactly  to  the  position  they  were  in 
before  the  suspension,  of  all  these  restrictions  and  practices  that  interfere  with  the 
increase  of  the  output  of  war  materials.” 

The  Home  Secretary  (Sir  John  Simon),  speaking  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Munitions  Bill,  June  28th,  1915. 

“  In  the  first  place,  you  must  make  it  plain,  and  you  must  not  only  make  it 
plain,  but  as  far  as  may  be  you  must  provide  in  your  Statute  that  this  concession 
that  workpeople  make  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  for  the  country’s  sake  is  a  temporary 
concession,  which  does  not  in  the  least  prejudice  their  established  rights  so  hardly 
won  after,  in  many  cases,  a  long  struggle  in  times  past.  This  is  a  provision  for  the 
war,  and  for  the  war  only,  and  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  that  which  we  are  asking, 
that  when  the  war  is  over  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  pledged,  the 
promise  of  the  Government  is  given,  and  all  who  really  try  to  carry  this  Bill  under¬ 
take  that  organised  workpeople  are  not  to  suffer  because  of  the  temporary  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Trade  Union  restrictions.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Progress  of 
Munitions  Department,  July  28th,  1915. 

“  I  hope  they  will  take  not  merely  a  promise,  but  a  solemn  undertaking  put  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  not  merely  the  Government,  but  the  whole  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  undertook  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
fact  of  their  abandoning  those  practices  now  will  not  prevent  them  restoring  the 
practices  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  iso  vital  that  this  should  be  done  during  the 
war  that  even  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  must  be  honoured.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Speech  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  September  9th, 
1915 :  — 

“  The  next  undertaking  we  gave  was  that  we  would  give  a  guarantee  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  the  pre-war  conditions  would  be  restored.  How  have  we  done 
that?  We  have  done  it,  not  merely  by  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  but  we  have  embodied  them  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  a 
statutory  guarantee  carried  unanimously  by  Parliament,  by  men  of  all  parties — 
employers,  workmen,  Liberal,  Unionist,  conscriptionist,  anti-conscriptionist,  pro- 
German,  and  anti-German — all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  They  are  all  in  it,  and 
they  are  all  committed  to  that  guarantee.” 


Mr.  Asquith’s  Reply  to  the  Triple  Alliance  Deputation,  August  3rd,  1916. 

(“  Times  ”  Report.) 

“Mr.  Asquith  said  they  were  already  taking  steps  to  collect  and  classify  the 
various  war  pledges,  if  he  might  so  describe  them,  which  had  been  given  affecting 
Trade  Union  practices.  So  far  as  something  like  4,000  controlled  establishments  were 
concerned.  Part  I.  of  the  Munitions  Act  provided  for  the  continuance  of  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  machinery  for  the  interpretation  of  these  agreements  for  a  year  after  the  war, 
and  the  Government  were  carefully  considering  what  machinery  was  required  to 
dispose  of  differences  of  interpretation,  if  there  be  such,  in  agreements  affecting 
other  works  and  establishments.  Speaking  generally  on  this  point,  he  wished  to 
say  that  the  pledges  which  had  been  given,  and  the  obligations  incurred  under 
them,  were,  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  obligations  of  honour  and  indisputably 
valid,  and  nothing  but  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  concerned  could  vary  them  or 
dispense  with  their  complete  fulfilment.” 

(“  Daily  Chronicle  ”  Report.) 

“  On  the  first  of  the  five  proposals  put  before  him  (restoration  of  Trade  Union 
practices  after  the  war)  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  most  explicit  and  emphatic 
pledges  had  been  given  that  all  Trade  Union  conditions  should  be  restored  after 
the  war,  and  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  departing  from  that  pledge  in 
the  least  degree.  Provision  was  made  for  the  interpretation  of  these  agreements 
in  all  controlled  establishments,  and  the  Government  was  carefully  considering  the 
kind  of  machinery  to  be  set  up  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  in  other 
establishments .  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Montagu’s  Speech,  House  of  Commons,  August  15th,  1916. 

“But  the  cessation  of  disputes  and  the  postponement  of  the  reforms  which 
slowdy  emerged  from  the  clash  of  conflicting  interests  do  not  exhaust  the  full 
measure  of  the  sacrifices  which  organised  Labour  has  made*  The  Trade  Unions 
place  on  one  side  the  whole  armour  of  Trade  Union  regulations  upon  which  they 
had  hitherto  relied.  For  the  weapons  slowly  forged  during  long  years  of  struggle — 
rules  and  customs  relating  to  hours  of  labour,  overtime,  the  right  of  entrance  to 
trades,  demarcation  of  industry,  the  regulation  of  boy  labour,  and  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  certain  classes  of  occupations — all  these,  directly  or  indirectly,  might 
have  tended  to  reduce  the  output  during  the  war.  The  Government  asked  Labour 
to  put  all  these  on  one  side.  It  wras  a  great  deal  to  ask.  I  doubt  if  any  community 
has  ever  been  asked  for  greater  sacrifices,  but  with  a  loyalty  and  statesmanship 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated  the  request  was  readily  granted.  The  Trade  Unions 
required,  and  they  were  right  to  require,  a  scrupulous  record  and  recognition  of  what 
they  were  conceding.  It  was  promised  to  them  as  a  right,  but  they  will  receive  more, 
not  only  the  restoration  of  the  system  they  temporarily  abandoned,  but  the  gratitude 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  nation,  and  they  will,  I  trust,  place  the  nation  still  further  in 
their  debt  by  playing  an  important  part  in  devising  some  system  which  will  reconcile 
in  the  future  conflicting  industrial  interests.” 
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